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NOTES AND MEMORANDA. 



REPORT OF THE CONNECTICUT LABOR BUREAU. 

The annual report of the Connecticut Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for 1891 is a valuable contribution to the study of 
self-help organization and workingmen's insurance. The two 
bulky volumes of this report — which for some reason did not 
appear till the end of 1892 — are almost entirely devoted to a 
description of the "Fraternal Mutual Benefit Societies" of 
Connecticut and an analysis of their work for the five years 
from 1887 to 1891. The mutual aid associations covered by 
this unwieldy title are roughly divided into four groups : first, 
Life societies; second, Sick and Funeral Benefit societies; 
third, trades-unions, with sick and funeral benefits ; fourth, the 
now famous Endowment societies. It is the avowed purpose to 
show how far these organizations have solved for workingmen 
of the State the problem of insurance against the consequences 
of sickness or death, "to show the results of mutual aid in 
growing independence of workingmen from State or municipal 
assistance." To this end statistics are presented, not only for 
the large and formally incorporated organizations, but for all 
mutual aid societies that could be found doing business within 
the State, whether managed by members in accordance with 
legal formalities or not. 

The importance of the investigation may be inferred from 
the fact that 386 such societies appear in the report, with a 
membership, December 31, 1891, of 126,613. This field is 
not covered by the Insurance Department of the State, and 
not even a list of the societies in existence had previously 
been made. The larger affiliated insurance and Sick Benefit 
societies and their subordinate lodges could be located with 
little difficulty; but the most obstinate difficulties were en- 
countered in the search for obscure local and independent 
societies, which were so far from being a matter of public 
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record that their names and their officers rarely appeared in 
city directories. The facts were therefore collected by a 
town-to-town and shop-to-shoj) canvass, supplemented with 
more than usual success by inquiries conducted by mail. The 
questions submitted to each society concerned date of organi- 
zation, features of management, membership qualifications, 
the average age and the occupations of members, yearly mem- 
bership for the five years, together with receipts, expenditures, 
accumulated resources, relief rendered, and other indications 
of prosperity or decay. Coupled with the difficulties already 
mentioned was the occasional suspicion with which the objects 
of the inquiry were regarded, and worse than all were the in- 
complete or imperfectly kept records of many societies, and 
the same noticeable lack of appreciation of the value of statis- 
tics covering a term of years which characterized the early 
history of the English Friendly societies. 

The 386 societies disclosed by this inquiry are divided and 
subdivided as follows among the four groups already men- 
tioned. The first group embraces 46 Life societies, conducted 
for the purpose of insuring the lives of members, with a mem- 
bership which has increased from 20,848 in the year 1887 to 
32,898 in the year 1891. 32 of these societies had branches 
or lodges in 1891 ; that is, subordinate bodies which initiate 
members, pay the expenses of management, and act as recruit- 
ing centres. 12, with a membership of 8,751, had simply a 
central office or some place of neighborhood meeting where 
expenses are slight and no ceremony or ritual is necessary for 
the reception of applicants. Only 11 have their home office 
located within the State, 35 having their home office outside 
the State. The second group comprises 308 Sick and Funeral 
Benefit societies, which show a corresponding increase for the 
five years from 46,092 to 79,921. Of these societies, 41 of the 
more important, representing 72.63 per cent, of the total mem- 
bership in 1891, had 524 affiliated branches; while the remain- 
ing 267 societies, having but 21,868 members, met in shops, 
houses, or churches of the neighborhood, and conducted their 
business at the lowest limit of cost. On the other hand, 
nearly all of these societies were Connecticut societies, but one 
having a home office outside the State from which sick and 
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funeral benefits were paid. The third group, which does some 
violence to the conventional distinction between trade and 
friendly organizations, is composed of 21 trades-unions, which 
follow the English precedent of combining the payment of 
sick and funeral benefits with the ordinary purposes of trade 
regulation. The membership of this group has likewise in- 
creased from 7,614 to 10,042; and in 1891 18 of these societies 
had 67 branches, while 3 remaining unions without branches 
were in no way connected with a central governing body. 
The fourth group comprises the Endowment societies, which 
are treated simply as one phase of the mutual benefit or 
Friendly Society movement. These societies did not appear 
in Connecticut till 1888; though in 1891 there were in the 
State 11 societies with 71 branches and a membership of 3,752, 
all 11 having their home office outside the State. 

Of the 386 societies it appears that but 2, both belonging 
to the sick and funeral group, were organized as early as 1821. 
The earliest of the life group dates back to 1843, the earliest 
of the trades-unions to 1850, and the first of the endowment 
orders to 1881, — some years previous to their advent in Con- 
necticut. The movement is therefore a recent one. In fact, 
the Sick and Funeral Benefit societies began to increase most 
rapidly about 1880, — more especially the unaffiliated or neigh- 
borhood varieties; and the movement as a whole is most pro- 
nounced in the last decade and the decade preceding. 

No date of organization is stated for forty-six of these 386 societies. 
Of the remaining 340, the largest number, twenty-nine, was organized in 
1890, the next largest, twenty-six, in 1889, the next largest, twenty-five, 
in 1888, and the next largest number, twenty-four, in 1887. Nineteen 
were organized in 1883, sixteen in 1891, fifteen in 1882, fifteen in 1884, 
fourteen each in 1885 and 1886, thirteen in 1881, ten in 1873, nine each in 
1874, 1878, and 1880, and eight in 1877. The other years back to 1821 
show the organization of from one to seven each. 

It has already been seen that in the second half of the 
decade ending in 1891 the total membership of all societies 
increased from 74,554 to 126,613, — an increase of 69.83 per 
cent. Of this total increase of 52,059 in five years, the Sick 
and Funeral societies absorbed 64.98 per cent., or 33,829 
members, — the largest percentage shown by any group. The 
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Life societies come next, with 23.15 per cent., or 12,050 mem- 
bers; while the 2,428 increase in trades-unions represents but 
4.66 per cent, of the total increase in five years, and the in- 
crease of 3,752 in Endowment societies but 7.21 per cent. It 
is to be observed, therefore, that the proportion of increase in 
trades-unions is not quite commensurate with their numerical 
strength, and that the recent appearance of Endowment 
societies in the State gives them a higher percentage of in- 
crease in proportion to their membership than any other 
group. Moreover, these gains have all been made in the face 
of heavy losses by death, suspension, and withdrawal. Thus 
in 1887 the total loss by deaths was 601, and by suspensions 
and withdrawals 2,730 ; and the corresponding loss for 1891 
was 1,007 and 5,892, making a total loss of members in five 
years of 26,287, — 4,093 by death and 22,194 by suspension 
and withdrawal. 

The receipts of the societies have also steadily risen from 
$787,969.64 in 1887 to $1,411,458.20 in 1891 ; while the per 
cent, of expenditures to receipts has steadily declined during 
the same period from 85.77 to 82.15, although expenditures 
have actually risen during this time from $675,762.10 to 
$1,159,515.79. The grand total for the five years shows 
receipts to the amount of $5,380,849.35 and expenditures to 
the amount of $4,463,175.92, or 82.94 per cent, of receipts. 

The following table gives a summary of the total sick and funeral ben- 
efits paid, the total death payments, and the total general expense, for 
five years, by societies : — 



Societies. 


Total Sick and 
Funeral Benefits. 


Total Death 
Claims Paid. 


Total General 
Expense. 


Total, 


$1,179,421.27 


$1,989,182.47 


$1,147,940.15 


Life 


$89,878.45 
996,017.88 

69,488.94 
24,036.00 


$1,989,182.47 


$340,258.12 
727,390.72 

60,095.34 
20,195.97 


Sick and Funeral Benefit, 

Trades-unions with Sick 
and Funeral Benefits, . 



It will be observed that the Life societies make the best 
showing as to per cent, of management expenses to benefits, 
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with an average for the five years of 16.36 per cent., the low- 
est per cent, being 13.84 in 1887, and the highest 18.11 in 
1891. When it is borne in mind that the cost of manage- 
ment for Endowment societies for the same period has averaged 
82£ cents for every dollar of benefit expended, the significance 
of the contrast is obvious. 

The reserve funds of the societies indicate but little real 
effort to accumulate, as may be seen on the accompanying 
table. 

The following table gives the membership, amount of accu- 
mulated fund, and fund for each member for all the societies 
for 1891: — 





Membership. 


Fund. 


Fund each 
Member. 


All Societies. 


126,613 


$1,150,980.03 


$9.09 


Life, 


32,898 
79,921 
10,042 
3,752 


$203,342.77 

901,881.03 

29,035.58 

16,720.65 


$6.18 
11.28 
2.89 
4.45 


Sick and Funeral Benefit, 



The certificates of insurance in the Life societies at the close of 1891 
represented a value of $51,086,701.00. The Endowment societies had 
certificates out aggregating $3,874,127.60, a total for the two groups of 
$54,960,828.60. This is an average of $1,499.61 per member of the Life 
and Endowment societies. The similar liabilities of the Sick and 
Funeral Benefit societies, and of the trades-unions having sick and 
funeral benefits, have not been computed. 

Invested at four per cent., this total accumulated fund would 
yield an annual income of $46,039.20. 

It is impossible to do more than refer to the curious quali- 
fications for membership which reflect the prejudices of found- 
ers in reference to birth, ancestry, religion, sex, color, nation- 
ality, and the like. It is worth noting, however, that 

Of the 386 societies of all kinds, 377, or 97.67 per cent., require that 
the candidate must be white. Nine, or 2.33 per cent., provide that he 
shall be black. Of the forty-six Life societies, forty-five, or 97.83 per 
cent., admit only white persons to membership; and one, or 2.17 per 
cent., limits its membership to blacks. In the 308 Sick and Funeral Ben- 
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efit societies, 300, or 97.40 per cent., admit whites only; and eight, or 
2.60 per cent., admit only blacks. The twenty-one trades-unions and 
the eleven Endowment societies admit only white persons. 

On the other hand, 286 of the societies are exclusively for 
men, as against 18, 4.66 per cent., exclusively for women. Co- 
insurance, however, is happily represented by 82 societies, 
21.25 per cent., which admit both men and women. The 
total number of women in all societies was 8,000 in 1891. 

Far more important with respect to the question as to the 
adequacy of these forms of workmen's insurance are the 
facts adduced in regard to the occupations of members. First 
of all, the trades-unions are disposed of on the ground that 
"it would be a fair estimate to say that two-thirds of the 
10,042 members of the trades-unions are among the well-paid 
mechanics, and the remainder among the lower paid work- 
men." Occupations for other societies are presented in the 
following table : — 



Per Cent, by Occupation. 


Life 
Societies. 


Sick and Fu- 
neral Benefit 
Societies. 


Endowment 
Societies. 


In all 
Societies. 




100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


In the professions, . . . 

Well-paid mechanics, . . 
Lower paid workmen, 

Workingwomen, .... 


27.86 
8.83 
.35 
34.69 
15.28 
11.24 
1.75 


10.33 
4.27 
1.13 
45.73 
22.93 
7.05 
6.81 
1.75 


20.31 
3.90 

46.14 

16.68 

5.91 

6.58 

.48 


15.15 

5.42 

.89 

42.92 

20.76 

8.09 

5.51 

1.26 



The comments of the report upon these statistics are of 
especial interest : — 

It will thus be seen that the business men prefer the Life societies, 
although almost equally divided between those and the Sick and Funeral 
Benefit societies. The largest percentage of professional men are found 
in the Sick and Funeral Benefit societies, although a considerable per- 
centage appears in the membership of the Life societies. But few busi- 
ness or professional men are found in the Endowment societies. The 
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farmers, it 'will be seen, very largely prefer the Sick and Funeral Benefit 
societies, and next the Life societies, while none appear in the Endow- 
ment societies. The well-paid mechanics appear largely in the Sick and 
Funeral Benefit societies, while but a small percentage are. found in the 
Endowment societies. The lower paid workmen are largely in the Sick 
and Funeral Benefit societies, and appear fifth in the ratio in the Life 
societies, according to their whole number in the Life, Sick, and 
Funeral Benefit, and Endowment societies. Their preference is appar- 
ently for the Sick and Funeral Benefit societies. Of the clerks, a large 
percentage favor the Sick and Funeral Benefit societies, while a con- 
siderable minority are found in the Life societies, with a small per- 
centage in the Endowment societies. The housewives prefer the Sick 
and Funeral Benefit societies, having but a small percentage in either 
Life or Endowment societies. The workingwomen appear in largest 
numbers in the Sick and Funeral Benefit societies, none appear in 
the Life societies, while a small percentage of the total number of 
workingwomen in all the societies have invested in the eleven Endow- 
ment societies which are included in this report. 

It remains to call attention to the proportion of society 
members to the total population of the State. The returns 
presented are classified by towns for all except seventy-five 
agricultural communities, which are said to contain about ten 
per cent, of the population of the State. 

The ration of membership, as classified by towns, to population in the 
State is about one in seven, or 13.66 per cent. In other words, about 
one in seven of the population, men, women, and children, is a member 
of an insurance or benefit society. The ratio of the total membership, 
classified by towns and unclassified, is about one in six. If to the mem- 
bership reported should be added the number in the Masonic societies, 
the Elks, the Patrons of Husbandry, and other societies, not co-opera- 
tive benefit, and therefore not included herein, the total would be in 
excess of the total male adult population of the State. But, as one per- 
son is often a member of more than one society, it follows that the num- 
ber of men in Connecticut not connected with societies, benefit or other- 
wise, is quite large. 

Obviously, this elaborate and systematic inquiry is a welcome 
contribution to the unwritten history of the Friendly Society 
movement in this country. The student will certainly find 
grounds enough in the fifteen hundred pages of this document 
for the familiar charges of ignorance, waste, and blundering 
which have everywhere marked the earlier stages of self-help 
organization ; but he will also find grounds for satisfaction in 
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the evident spirit of self-help and the resolute endeavor to 
meet the exigencies of fortunes by voluntary organization. 
Moreover, he will find it easy to raise questions which cannot 
be answered till other State bureaus of labor statistics — or 
our national bureau — shall contribute the remaining chapters 
or volumes to the history of the Friendly Society movements 
in the United States. 

Edward Cummings. 



THE ENDOWMENT ORDERS. 

In an article on co-operative insurance and endowment 
schemes in this Journal for July, 1891, it was said that, unless 
the endowment organizations died a natural death, much legis- 
lation and many judicial decisions would be necessary to give 
them clear legal standing. The natural death has come 
already in Massachusetts. 

Fifty-six orders had been organized before the passage, in 
1890, of the law forbidding the issue of new charters. The 
insurance commissioner in his Annual Report for 1893 pub- 
lishes what he calls " Brief Endowment Obituaries " for forty- 
eight of them. Six only are alive at this writing ; and a bill 
for closing these six was passed by the legislature at its 
recent session. The fifty died the natural death. No law 
interfered with them. The essential part of their scheme 
was that new members should be added with suificient rapid- 
ity to allow old members of an order to withdraw from its 
treasury more than they had contributed. Death came be- 
cause new members did not come in fast enough to keep the 
treasury supplied. 

In the five years of the existence of the Massachusetts 
orders obligations were issued to the amount of nearly $120,- 
000,000. The average term of the obligations was a little less 
than five years. A little less than $9,000,000 had been already 
collected to meet the obligations. 

It is doubtful whether any other scheme ever involved so 
great inequality in the final profit and loss of those interested. 



